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ERWIN D. CANHAM, EDITOR of the Christian Science Monitor, pauses in the State 


University’s Old Capitol after a panel discussion of newspaper problems ideas 
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Any man on the rim of a copy desk can tell you: with a 
lower-case initial letter, banner is newspaper parlance 
for headline. With a capital, it’s the name of a newspaper. 
A good reporter is extremely careful of his spelling to 
avoid confusion, 


As a matter of fact, a good reporter is always careful to 
give capital treatment to words deserving it. Only in that 
way can their meaning be kept clear. 

For example, the upper-case ““C” makes a lot of differ- 
ence in the spelling of Coke, the friendly abbreviation 
for Coca-Cola. Like Coca-Cola, Coke is a registered 
trade-mark, and good practice requires that the owner 


but Banner 


is a newspaper 


of a trade-mark protect it diligently. That’s why we ask 
that you make it Coke—with a capital, please. 


P.S. The pause that refreshes with ice-cold Coke is a 
banner spot in any busy day. 


Ask for it either way 
... both trade-marks 


mean the same thing. 
REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


Coke 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Canham Challenges the Press 


Taking Hometown Paper 
Becomes Lifelong Habit 


faithful 
ness to the hometown sheet frequent: 


Evidences of remarkable 
ly pop up in news stories. 

At Charter Oak, 92-year-old J. G. 
Nelson, a faithful reader of the Times 
for 65 years and 32 weeks, ever since 
it was founded, dropped in to renew 
as he does every February. 

Mrs. E. A. Bailey of Donaldo, Can- 
ada, has read the Sheffield Press for 
63 of its 72 years, she wrote in re 
newing. 

Mrs. Martha Lutz, a 50 year reader 
“just wouldn't be without the Tabor 
Beacon” she told the publisher on re 
newing. 

Mrs. N. A. Morse of Minneapolis 
recently sent her renewal to the Co 
lumbus Gazette, Columbus Junction, 
so as to keep up with the home town 
happenings at the “Junction” and at 
Conesville, her former home. 

The Hartz family of Durant has 


News Men, Teachers 
Pictured With Canham 


Carl Turk’s cover picture of Erwin 
D. Canham is against a background 
of colleagues in a newspaper panel. 
Of these, seen in the picture, are, left 
to right, M. L. Nelsen, station WHO, 
Harold W. 


Des Moines; Professors 


Saunders and Walter L. Daykin, State 
University of Iowa; Harry Boyd, edi- 
tor, Cedar Rapids Gazette; Prot. Wal- 
ter A. Steigleman of the university. 


been loyal to the Tipton Advertiser 
for SI vears. Ever since Mark Henry 
Hartz settled in Cedar county in 1871 
and first subscribed, members of the 
Hartz family have continued to sub 
scribe to the Advertiser. 


From Actor to Millionaire 
Is Fabulous Murray Story 


From penniless actor to millionaire 
was the real-life success story of John 
Murray. lowa-born industrialist for 
whom the Murray memorial lectures 
were endowed at SUI 

Born John Kern at) Monroe in 
1872. at 21 he changed his name and 
left: home troupe. Per- 
forming at Wheatland a year later, he 
t and Dutton 
daughter of a prominent lawyer. She 
it was who endowed the Murray lec- 
ture series and several Murray scholar 
ships 

While Murray was purser on a Lake 
Michigan William Wrigley, 
gum manufacturer, met and hired 
him. Instantly successful, Murray coin- 
ed the trade name “juicy fruit.” Later 


with a stage 


me married — Bessie 


steamer 


he formed his own advertising agency, 
the Murray 
Murray Syndicated cut 
Wyeth Chemical company and _ the 
American Home Products Corporation 

He offen returned to Wheatland to 
visit until his death in 1936, after 
which his wife lived there until her 
decease in 1945 


Newspaper service, the 


service, the 


Points to Big Role 
In Saving Democracy 


The American new spaper today is 
one of the basic institutions which can 
save democracy, not only the 
United States, but in the world at 
large. 
telling the 
story of dynamic democracy, accord- 


This can be done by 
ing to Erwin D. Canham, editor of 
the Christian Science Monitor. And, 
in telling the story, the press must 
learn to refute the communist lie that 
Communism is anything but reaction 

that, far from favoring the status 
quo, 


American democracy is con- 


stantly changing to meet changing 
conditions and to better the lot of all 
people; seeks to let each people de- 
velop in peace, in its Own way in its 
own country. 

Canham brought this message to 
the State University of lowa late last 
month while the university was play- 
ing host to the distinguished editor. 
He was kept busy every minute of 
the two days with panels, conferences 
ind addresses, speaking from his store 
of knowledge about phases of news- 
papering. 

The occasion of his visit was to de- 
liver the first of a yearly series of 
John F. Murray memorial lectures on 
journalism. This series was endowed 
by the widow of the late Iowa-born 
Murray. Lec- 
delivered in 


industrialist, John’ F. 
tures will be turn on 
journalism, commerce and law. 
PRESS CAN SAVE DEMOCRACY 

The noted journalist reiterated sev- 
eral times that the press can play a 
large role in saving democracy if it 
will only take the trouble to tell its 


(Continued on page 4) 
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Canham Challenges 
Press of America 


(Continued from page 3) 


story to the people — first in the 
United States, then, by exchange of 
journalists, through the setting up of 
a responsible anti-communist — press 
abroad to fight for the spread of the 
American revolution as opposed to the 
spread of communist reaction and 
tyranny. 

Although the newspaper profession 
in America is getting more responsi- 
ble, is doing a better job of covering 
news, and has a great future ahead of 
it, newspapers, as do the other in- 
struments of freedom in today’s 
world, urgently need reclarification. 
Canham pointed to the danger that 
the tlood of words too often conceals 
the ideas which can save the 20th 
century. 

These ideas are: that man has more 
fully freed himself from slavery to 
nature than at any time in history; 
that the free system in America is the 
true revolution in human history, not 
the tvrannies in Russia, Argentina and 
elsewhere which seek to preserve the 
status quo; that capitalism in the 
United States embodies more of co- 
operation and integration than of 
competition: that the press is serving 
the people better today than at any 
time in history, but under conditions 
which tend to produce misunder- 
standing and unpopularity; that the 
free world must spread understanding 
of its way of life to the rest of the 
world, 

PRESS MISUNDERSTOOD 


Mr. Canham frequently pointed out 
that, although the press in the United 
States is doing its job much _ better 
than at any time in history, conditions 
under which newspapers operate ex- 
pose them to wide public misunder- 
standing and unpopularity. The fact 
that the press is actually attacked for 
changes which often are improve- 
ments is largely the fault of the press 
itself, he said. We have failed to 
make the facts known to people at 
home or abroad. 

There has wide misunder- 
standing of the result on journalism 


been 
of the decline in numbers of news- 
papers in America and the apparent 
decline competition, so that few 


4 


cities have more than one paper. 

This decline, he pointed out, is not 
necessarily “bad” and a multiplicity of 
newspapers in one city is not neces- 
sarily a good condition. Where there 
is only one paper in a city, that paper 
must make an effort to report all the 
news about all the different segments 
of the population. Newspapers are 
doing this increasingly well, he said, 
doing the job with better trained re- 
porters, and doing the job more ob- 
jectively than at any time in history. 
NO LONGER SUBSIDIZED 

The one paper in a city is finan- 
cially more sound, meaning that it 
does not have to depend on subsidy 
from some political party or financial 
interest for its support; therefore no 
outside interest dictates — editorial 
policy. 

During the 19th century in Ameri- 
ca most of the press was the opinion 
press, Canham said, in which each 
political segment had its journalistic 
organ to voice its views. Those opin- 
ions were violently expressed, the 
news stories were filled with editorial 
comment and there was little factual 
reporting. Each paper stuck strictly to 
its own little circle, was subsidized by 
the political party which owned it, 
and failed to report anything which 
happened in the other camp. 

Happily the newspaper now has 
ceased to be the projection of a set of 
prejudices of a single group of read- 
ers. In its news columns, it is respon- 
sible to the entire community. The 
average reader now helps to keep it 
that way, by complaining to the paper 
when it fails to get a pertinent story 
or by refusing to subscribe if he feels 
that the paper is failing to get all of 
the news and print it objectively. 

But, because the newspaper now is 
serving the largest possible number of 
people in its community, it does not 
particularly suit the prejudices of any 
of them, hence is not particularly 
popular with any of them and may 
have to run a barrage of criticism by 
the entire community. Nevertheless, it 
is a tar better paper in news service 
than in the so-called golden age of 
diversity. 

MEET CRITICISM WITH FACTS 

Canham emphasized that criticism 
from without is good as long as our 
response is vigorous and constructive. 
But we should not let criticism mount 
until it destroys public confidence. We 
should meet it with facts. 


These facts are: that the public 
has a basic right to be informed; that, 
as it is correctly informed, then only 
can it preserve all its liberties and 
maintain a dynamic and free com- 
munity. The first act of a dictator is 
to seize control of the channels of in- 
formation and turn thera his 
thought-control purposes. Laws, even 
such guarantees as the first 
amendment to the American constitu- 
tion, would not be worth the paper 
they are written on without public 
understanding and support. The 
Soviet has splendid written guaran- 
tees of press freedom in its constitu- 
tion but they are worthless because 
the people's liberties are kept from 
them by police power. 

The best way to prevent the theft 
of our freedom is to make sure the 
people understand _ its 


basic 


importance. 
And so newspapers must continue to 
explain and illustrate in their daily 
and weekly issues the importance of 
information to the people. We must 
make clear to people the difference 
between the old, special-group, pre- 
newspaper and the 
total-public-serving newspaper which 
is the typical pattern today. We must 
balance criticism with understanding. 
SEND EXPERTS ABROAD 

Mr. Canham said that one of the 
ways in which the understanding of 
America might accomplished 
would be for task forces of experts to 
be sent to foreign countries to illus- 
trate how newspapers are published 
in the United States. Foreign journal- 
ists should also be brought to the 
United States so that they could study 
our methods and adapt them to their 
countries. But the complete trans- 
planting of our system would not 
work in another country, only the 
elements the basic principles 
should be applied. He also suggested 
that this be done in all phases of our 
society, from setting up water systems 
to the establishment of law enforce- 
ment systems — in every way to make 
a better lite available to the under- 
developed parts of the world. This 
should be done under the framework 
of voluntary private — cooperation 
which has proven so useful in’ the 
United States. 

In the newspaper field, we already 
have organized in the United States 
channels of voluntary private organi- 
zation — of self improvement and self 
help. The state, regional and national 
organizations greatly strengthen, in- 


judice-serving 
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individual 
units. There remains a gap between 


form and improve the 
the code of ethics and performance 
of newspapers, but newspapers are 
doing better all of the time. 

During one panel, in answer to a 
question as to why newspapers no 
longer crusade, Canham pointed out 
that contrary to popular supposition, 
newspapers never have ceased to cru- 
sade; in fact, during 1951 they carried 
out more crusades than ever before in 
history. 

NEWSPRINT SHORTAGE 

Canham touched upon the diffi- 
culties of bringing the press of the 
rest of the world up to standards now 
prevailing in the United States. The 
problems are manifold. There is a 
desperate shortage of newsprint all 
over the world except for the com- 
munist press. The Red sheets are gen- 
erously supplied from Russian mills 
and with supplies which the Russians 
take from Finland reparations, 
wrung from that country after its 
defeat following an unprovoked Red 
invasion of that country in 1939. This 
means that communist lies have much 
wider play in Europe and Asia than 
the democratic viewpoint. 

Non-communist papers in nearly all 
countries except the United States 
have barely enough paper to keep 
alive. Even in the United States, there 
are shortages for some newspapers. 
sometimes severe shortages. Canham 
suggested that a slight cutting down 
on the amount of newsprint used in 
the United States might solve the 
world newsprint problem. 

Another step which should be taken 
would be the restoring of pre-war 
newsprint production in foreign coun- 
tries. One handicap to this solution is 
that some governments do not wish to 
help their national newspapers to get 
an adequate supply of paper. 

Increasing of newsprint production 
in the United States, Canada and 
Alaska is filled with economic. diffi- 
culty. Such expansion might become 
uneconomic if a major recession hit 
the United States. 

Another problem is teaching for- 
eign papers to cease being opinion 
journals and to become instruments 
for information — putting them on a 
basis where they pay their own bills 
and do not Jean upon subsidy, as 
many of our own 19th century papers 
did. 

This may be done by having for 
eign journalists visit this country in 
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teams, which they have done in the 
past — we could have more foreign 
journalism students enroll in our col- 
leges. The International Press  insti- 
tute is a potential clearing house of 
technical information and can also or- 
ganize the interchange of working 
newspapermen from staff staff 
across frontiers. Other groups which 
could help would be the International 
Federation of newspaper publishers 
and editors, the Inter-American Press 
association, and the American News- 
paper guild. 

The American government could 
help, as it has in the past, by bringing 
to this country large parties of foreign 
editors and publishers. The govern- 
ment also has in the past distributed 
American publications, textbooks and 
other informative material in foreign 
countries. 

Another danger to the press comes 
from within — in the area of informa- 
tion, where public officials are tamp- 
ering or attempting to tamper with 
the public’s right to know what is go- 
ing on. This danger occurs all the way 
from the county courthouse to the 
White House. Canham cited par- 
ticular President Truman’s recent ex- 
ecutive order setting up a system of 
classifying and withholding informa 
tion all through civilian branches of 
the government ~ 
secrets from being made public.” 
There is plenty of machinery now in 


to prevent military 


existence to protect military informa- 
tion. The latest order has been vig 
orously resisted and the President has 
curbed agencies which sought to use 
the new order for suppression — but it 
still is on the books and could be used 
to hide government malfeasance at 
any time. 
OFFICIALS CONCEAL INFORMATION 

All through the country, though, 
the newspapers have had to fight 
hard in recent years to obtain or to 
retain access to public records. It is 
necessary for the newspaper, the pub- 
lic’s. representative, to be able to 
check up on how the public’s money 
is being spent. If newspapers don't 
check up, no independent authority 
will be able to do so, Canham pointed 
out that government degenerates most 
rapidly, and ultimately ruins itself, 
when there is no life-giving benefit of 
an independent check-up on how it is 
being run. 

Newspapers do not own the right 
of press freedom — it belongs to the 


people, he reminded. Newspapers are 
merely stewards of this freedom. He 
admitted freely that newspapers have 
shortcomings. These they must over- 
come by voluntary and conscientious 
acceptance of responsibility. 

Policing of newspapers was dis- 
cussed at one point — and Canham 
opposed any system of licensing, of 
policing of the press, even by its own 
members. “Great ideas are not neces- 
sarily popular and unorthodoxy is 
often the key to true freedom,” he 
pointed out. If an editor had to seek 
a license from other editors before he 
could publish, the majority of the edi- 
tors might be able to suppress a new- 
comer who expressed a new truth not 
yet understood by his colleagues. 

Improvement can come the 
press only through voluntary accept- 
ance of responsibility spurred by a 
steady flow of invigorating criticism, 
he concluded. 

“An endless task lies ahead — that 
of keeping people alert to the con- 
stant dangers to freedom; the task of 
helping them to understand the effec- 
tiveness and the revolutionary char- 
acter of the instruments of freedom 
we already have; the need of chal- 
lenging the status quo and accepting 
the duty of doing more effectively 
tomorrow the tasks we perform. to- 
day.” 


Five-Thursday Flurry 

Some Nashua Reporter advertisers 
thought rates had gone up when they 
looked at their Feb. 1 bills. The edi 
tor had to run a little item reminding 
them that there had been five Thurs 
days in January. 


Children Visit Plants 
The Denison Bulletin and the In 
Record-Herald and Tribune 


are among papers which have played 


dianola 


host to visiting groups of school chil- 
dren recently. The Bulletin ran a pic- 
ture of the children and some of their 
parents. 


Picture Is Headline 

The Algona Upper Des Moines uses 
a two-column cut of the front eleva- 
tion of its building as a standing head 
for promotional bits about the paper, 
such as the beginning of the paper's 
S7th year of publication. 
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Tale of Queer Genius 


Book by Dale Kramer 
On Ross and New Yorker 


Ross and THE New Yorker. By 

Dale Kramer. New York: Double- 
day & Co., Inc, 1951. 306 pp. UL. 


Native of Sigourney, linotype op- 
erator for the Cedar Rapids Gazette, 
Dale Kramer got into writing, gravi- 
tated to New York by wav of Yank, 
the servicemen’s and 
wrote a book, Heywood Broun, and 
now Ross and the New Yorker. 

In some respects his career seems 
to have paralleled that of Ross him- 
self, who Aspen, 
Colo., tramp newspaperman through 
the west and south, gravitated to New 
York by way of Stars and Stripes, the 
servicemen’s 


new spaper, 


was a native of 


newspaper, and estab- 
lished and edited the New Yorker, 
eyebrow-raising magazine of the 
metropolis. 

Almost as soon as Kramer’s book 
appeared, Ross put an authoritative 
finis to it by his death in a Boston 
hospital at the age of 59. He died of 
cancer, 

Speculation had arisen that there 
was no such person as Harold Wallace 
Ross. And when you read the book 
vou cannot see how there could have 
been Staff member 
Eustace Tilley, who indeed was fic- 


such person. 
titious, though his name appeared in 
the telephone directory, was much 
more plausible. 

But, 


Ross, 


granting that there was a 
which the book demonstrates, 
how could there have been a maga- 
zine? The method of its production 
was utter contusion. As Ross once ye- 
marked to Robert Benchley: don't 
want vou to think Pm not incoherent.” 

The magazine was produced in a 
bedlam of hiring and firing, tearing 
down and putting up partitions, quar- 
reling, bickering, talent 
scouting and the editing of commas. 

Meanwhile Raoul 


horseplay, 


Fleischmann, of 


the baking and veast family, was 


pumping in money 
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Ross and his wile 


had estimated it would cost $50,000 
to get started, and they could raise 
half. But before the magazine was on 
its feet it had cost $710,000 in three 
vears, of which Fleischmann put in 
$550.000. 

Ross was the antithesis of an editor 
for city sophisticates. He was not even 
educated in the accepted sense. He 
had quit high school in Salt Lake 
City when half way through and pur- 
sued a wandering newspaper career. 
His escapades won him such cultural 
sobriquets as “Roughhouse Hal” and 
“Hobo Ross.” 

Landing in unmilitary disarray on 
the staff of Stars and Stripes in Paris 
in World War I, he eventu uily becarme 
editor. Here he conceived the ideas 
which led him to found the Neu 
Yorker. On Stars and Stripes. too, he 
with Franklin P. 

Woollcott and 
other bright wits who shone intellec- 
tually in New York's light literature 
before and after the war. 


became associated 


Adams, Alexander 


This association galvanized in Ross 
the high standard of perfection which 


BEL 
the Jowa Publisher 


And the Bulletin of the 
Iowa Press Association 


Published monthly at Iowa City, Iowa, by the 
State University of Iowa School of Journalism 
Edward F. Mason, Editor 
Ralph Darrow, Editorial Assistant 
Ellis H. Newsome, Advertising Director 
Robert P. Ames, Advertising Assistant 
Associate Editors: Don J. Reid, manager of 
the Iowa Press Association; Carl Sexauer, 
Ogden Reporter, president of the Iowa Press 

Association 


Officers of the Iowa Press Association 
Carl Sexauer, Ogden Reporter President 
Ralph E. Shannon, Wash .ngton Evening 

Journal ... Vice-President 
S. E. Tennant, Colfax Tribune 

Recording Secretary 

John R. Burrows, Belle Plaine Union 

Treasurer 
Don J. Reid, Des Moines . Managing Director 
Paul C. Smith, Rock Rapids Reporter 

Advisory 
Board of Directors: John R. Burrows, Belle 
Plaine Union; Duane E. Dewel, Algona, Kos- 
suth County Advance; Lloyd McCutcheon, 
Sibley Gazette-Tribune; Willard D. Archie, 
Shenandoah Evening Sentinel; J. C. Moore, 
Winterset Madisonian; Leslie K. Hull, Wau 
kon Newspapers; Gordon W. Aasgaard, Lake 
Mills Graphic 


Lucas & Monroe Photo 


DALE KRAMER 


was one of his chief assets as an edi- 
tor. He did not always quite know 
what he wanted and he never ad- 
mitted that he had found it. But ne 
would acknowledge a good piece of 
work with the accolade that it was in 
the direction of what was sought. 
Eventually, according to Kramer, 
there came to be four recognizable in- 
eredients in the New Yorker formula. 
The first three were accuracy, clarity 
The fourth, less 
tangible, was the attitude of the New 
Yorker toward New York itself. This 
savored of admiring wonder and a 


and casualness. 


spirit of condescension, together with 
a touch of possessiveness. 

In his search for the formula and 
for the people to fill it, Ross poured 
out thousands of dollars a week of 


Fleischmann’s money and whatever 
could be raised in addition. 

Ross hired rapidly and fired ruth- 
lessly. The managing editor came to 
be known as a “Jesus” and there were 
many in succession, but often they 
had only their 


vague notions of 


duties. James Thurber _ patiently 
signed budgets of slips that were 
brought to him week after week by 
a secretary, When eventually he asked 
their learned — that 
these were the payroll and he was 
managing editor. 


significance he 


Kramer's book is rich in anecdote 
and description of the people who 
passed in and out of the staff, and 
especially of those who staved. Apart 
from Ross and Rea Irvin, art mentor, 
the persons who had the most telling 
inSuence in the formative years were 
B. White, Thurber, Katharine An- 
vell (later Mrs. E. B. White) and 
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Wolcott Gibbs. White was credited 
with putting the “steel and music” 
into the New Yorker's literary stvle, 
though he was a shy genius who had 
thought himself a failure as a news- 
paperman. 

On Kramer's 
throng of the New Yorker staf? comes 


pages the wacky 
alive. Incredible though their antics 
seem, you cannot being con- 
vinced, and so whcn 
among them is ended you lay the 
book down with regret. 

Kramer learned the linotype on the 
Dallas City (Ill) Enterprise, was an 
operator on the Clayton County Re- 
gister and worked as a reporter for 
the Fairfield Daily Ledger while at- 
tending After a 
period as a reporter on the Sigourney 
Review he went to lowa City, where 


your sojourn 


Parsons college. 


he studied journalism at the univer- 
sity, worked in the Daily lowan com- 
posing room and did reporting on the 
Press-Citizen. He was a linotype op- 
erator on the Cedar Rapids Gazette, 
editor of the Dallas City Enterprise, 
reporter on Milo Reno’s lowa Union 
Farmer and editor of Hinterland, lit- 
erary magazine. 

His war service included duty on 
Yank, the newspaper. 
He has free-lanced for Harper's, the 
Saturday Evening Post and Reader's 
Digest. 


servicemen’s 


Deedy Takes Audubon Job 

Jim Deedy of New York City is 
new city editor of the Audubon Ad- 
vocate-Republican. He was educated 
it Columbia university, worked for 
the New York City News Service and 
for the Wyoming State Tribune, Chey- 


enne, before going to Audubon. 


New Editor at Nevada 


Bill Webb of Ann Arbor, Mich., has 
Don Webb as 
editor of the Nevada Evening Journal. 


succeeded associate 


The latter has accepted a_ position 
with the Atomic Energy Commission 
in Ames. The new editor is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Michigan. 


New Correspondent 


Miss Ester Barten is a new corres 


pondent for the Bellevue Herald. She 


is writing news from the LaMotte 


area. 
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New Assistant Editor 
For lowa Publisher 


New assistant editor for THe Iowa 
PuBLIsHER is Ralph Darrow, graduate 
student in the SUL school of journal 
ism. He succeeds Jean Sharda, who 
craduated January and ac- 
cepted employment with the Moline, 
Daily Dispatch. 

Darrow recently completed seven 
months active air force reserve duty 
at Maxwell Air Ala., 
where he was engaged in public rela- 


Force base, 
tions and newspaper work. Previously, 
he had worked about three years in a 
reportorial and photographic capacity 
for the Estherville Daily News follow- 
ing graduation in 1948 from the SUI 
school of journalism. He served three 
and one-half vears the 


corps in World War II, 


army air 


Go to South Dakota 


Three employes of the 
Advocate-Republican 
their positions to move to Yankton, 
s. D. Mrs. Gail S. Nichols, advertising 
manager, purchased the weekly Yank- 
ton Public Opinion. News editor Mrs. 
Dorothy Watkins will take a similar 
position on the Yankton paper and 


Audubon 


have resigned 


tvpesetter George Oakley, Jr., will be 


mechanical foreman of the Yankton 


publication. 


Coleman Wins Award 

The “American Sampler,” book 
designed by Prof. Carroll Coleman, 
SUIT school of journalism typography 
instructor, was named monthly 
choice for January, 1952, by the New 
York Book Clinic, a publishers’ group. 
Phe clinic judges make their monthly 
choices, on the basis of typography, of 
inv book published during the  pre- 
The 


ar hology of 


ceding 30 days. “American 


Sampler” contains an 


contemporary poetry. 


Tribune Changes Quarters 
The Buffalo Center 


moved from its old shop to a new one 


Tribune has 


and installed a new Miehle press. The 
old Country Campbell press, used to 
print the Tribune for about 50 years, 
will be junked. The move to the new 


location was made in three davs. 


First Press Editor Didn’‘t 

The first editor of the 
Ocheyedan Press, the late George W. 
Perkins, 


paper machinery could be uncrated, 


would-be 


drowned betore his news 
the Press recalls in its 60th anniver 
sarv issue. The first issue then was 
published by D. A. W. Perkins, father 
of the deceased editor. Another oddity 
is that although the Press first printed 
on an August day, the volumes now 
number from January so that actually, 
the paper is in the middle of its 61st 


vear, 


Editor Ignores Own Yarns 


The editor of the LeMars 
Weekly Sentinel apparently pays little 


Semi- 


attention to his own publicity stories, 
iccording to a recent Sentinel yarn. 
Seems editor Chan Pitts Jr. for many 
months has been running frequent 
stories reminding readers to examine 
their drivers’ licenses and check ex 
piration dates. One day while editor 
that 
people still were lax renewing 


and sheriff were bemoaning 
drivers’ permits, the sheriff casually 
asked ve editor to check his own li- 
cense. The red-faced scribe found, on 
license had 


checking, that his own 


expired two months previous. 


Mayor's Wife Writes 
Mrs. Zearl Halleock of Elliott, wife 


of the city’s mayor, has become cor- 
respondent for the Red Oak Express. 
She replaces Mrs. Delbert Henke. 


Specialty. 


ENVELOPES 


Arve Business Quilder 


BANHERS ENVELOPES 


The Justrite Bank Envelope line 
is complete for every bank need. 
Bank Kraft mailing envelopes, 
special bank envelopes are all 
available. 


Write today for prices and 
samples or send us your spe- 
cialized Bank envelope prob- 
lem for quotation. 
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Production Flows Freely 


In lowa Falls 


The flow of newspaper work from 
the news and advertising departments 
over the mechanical foreman’s desk, 
as facilitated by the close grouping of 
the heads of these departments was 
the feature of plant layout stressed by 
Publisher Carl Hamilton of the Towa 
Falls Citizen and Hardin. County 
rimes when he explained the plans of 
his new building at the newspaper 
conference at Ames last fall. 

Large windows between the  edi- 
torial and) business office the 
mechanical department aid not only 
in the communication system but also 
in the regulation of temperature and 
ventilation. 

The new building was planned by 
the staff itself, which drew and_re- 
drew the plans many times. The 
plant was opened with a public open 
house in August and a special house- 
warming edition was published — to 
celebrate the event. 

The plant was laid out in accord- 
ance with the latest recommendations 
for newspaper production efficiency. 

The building is 60 by 66 feet and 
provides nearly 4,000 square feet of 
floor space. The back shop has 11- 
foot ceilings and the ceiling in’ the 
business and editorial office is S fect 


6 inches. 


8 


Newspaper 


The business and editorial offices 


occupy roughly one-fourth of the 
floor space, the job office a fourth and 
newspaper production the other half. 


Above, left: editorial and business 
offices of Times-Citizen. Center: the 
advertising department. Diagram 
below shows flow of work through 
shop. Modern exterior, with shelter- 
ing marquee, is depicted at right. 


The building is constructed — of 
hollow tile with 12-inch walls, to meet 
all existing fire and safety require- 
ments. The walls, containing dead air 
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spaces, also help maintain tempera- 
ture control, both winter and summer. 
There are three layers of insulating 
material plus additional dead 
space in the ceiling. Footings, steel 
and construction are adequate to 
carry a second story when and if de- 
sired. 

Supporting the roof is a series of 
21-inch I-beams. Each beam is carried 
with one support, leaving a clear 
working space of 30 feet on each side 
of the center of the building. 

The lot is 66 feet deep and has a 
90-foot front. The building stands 
four feet from the south line, thus 
protecting its ventilating — system 
against future building on adjoining 
property. On the north side is a 26- 
foot private parking lot which can be 
used for future building expansion 
when necessary. 

The marquee over the picture 
window and entrance is of aluminurn, 
which also is the material of the 
combination storm and screen sash. 

The general interior finish of the 
office is in birch. The walls are in 
quarter-inch birch plywood and_ the 
numerous drawer and door fronts are 
in three-quarter-inch plywood. 

The wood was blonded with an ap- 
plication of white paint which was 
rubbed off while. still tacky. It was 
then rubbed down and finished with 
a coat of shellac and a coat of varnish. 

The ceiling is of striated plywood. 
This is plain fir plywood which has 
been scratched and cut in squares and 
finished plain with two coats of white 
shellac. The main entrance floor is of 
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rubber tile and the office floor of as- 
phalt tile. 

Power and light are controlled by 
an extensive panel board on the back 
shop wall. Twenty-two fluorescent 
fixtures, carrying more than 240 feet 
of tubing, flood all work spaces in 
front office and back shop with light 
train and 
speed work. Additional special lights 
are mounted on many of the ma- 


designed to eliminate ey 


chines, especially the linotypes. 

All the machinery in the plant pulls 
a power of approximately 20 
horsepower. Part of the power is 
carried in conduits buried in the con- 
crete Moor and part is carried over- 
head. Some of the main conduits 
carry as many as 13 power circuits. 


2 Correspondents Added 

Denison newspapers have two new 
correspondents. They are Mrs. C. J. 
Jordan, for 25 years a correspondent 
for the newspapers, who is again 
writing news from the Charter Oak 
area, and Mrs. Albert Stehr, in’ the 
Deloit area. 


Has Radio News Series 


Donald McDonald, a member of 
the editorial staff of the Catholic Mes- 
senger, published at Davenport, be- 
gan a weekly radio series of news 
and comments Sunday, Jan. 6, at 
11:45 a.m. The series is carried by 
station KWPC (860) and KWPC-FM 
(99.7), Muscatine. 


Journalism Papers Go 
To 800 High Schools 


More than 800 copies of the High 
School Journalist published by the 
SUI school of journalism, have been 
mailed to high schools in Iowa and 
surrounding states. The paper was de 
signed to provide ideas for improving 
the content and style of high school 
newspapers. Contributors included E. 
C. Hoyt, managing editor of the Ce- 
dar Rapids Gazette, Walter Steigle- 
man and Ellis Newsome of the SUI 
journalism school. 


Edsons Quit Eldora Papers 


Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Edson of El- 
dora have terminated their affilia- 
tion with the Eldora twin weeklies. 
Edson has been associated with the 
Eldora papers for 17 years, working 
tirst for the Herald-Ledger and later 
with the Hardin County Index, con- 
tinuing with the Herald-Index statt 
when the twin weekly set up was in- 
stituted in 1949. 


Grinnell SDX Initiates 2 


David Sutherland, Montezuma Re- 
publican publisher, and A. J. Pinder, 
reporter and business manager for the 
Grinnell Herald-Register, have been 
initiated into the Grinnell chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi, national professional 
fraternity for men in journalism. 
Sutherland is a graduate of the col- 
lege in the class of 1914. 


Loses Half of Crew 


The Wilton Junction Wilton Advo- 
cate reported a melancholy day on 
saying goodbye to half the two man 
back shop crew when Douglas Rock- 
wood, linotype operator, went to war. 
The Advocate welcomed its “old faith- 
ful, original helper back at the lino- 
type, Preston Conant.” 
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Anamosa Journal Obtains 


Eureka As “Twin” Weekly 


Trend Toward Additional Consolidations Is Greeted 


By Favorable Comment of Editors in Other Locciities 


Purchase of the Anamosa Eureka 
by the owners of the Anamosa Journ- 
al took effect Feb. 1. The Eureka was 
sold by Clifford L. Niles and Son to 
the Jones County Printing Co., owned 
by Thomas B. Powell, Jr.. Richard M. 
Westerfield, West Union, and_ his 
father, Charles M. Westerfield, Min- 
neapolis. 

Mrs. Powell and the two Wester- 
fields own the Union Printing Co., 
West Union, which publishes the 
Fayette County Union and the West 
Union Argo Gazette, with Dick West- 
erfield as editor and manager. 

The Journal will be published on 
Mondays and the Eureka Thursdays. 

The Journal will return to its form- 
er status as a Democratic newspaper 
which it held for 25 years under the 
Charles Cash family. Prominent Dem- 
ocrats in Jones county will provide 
Democratic editorials. 

NILES TO WRITE COLUMN 

The Eureka will continue to be an 
aggressive Republican newspaper 
with the prestige it has gained under 
26 vears with Clifford L. Niles as 
publisher. Mr. Niles will continue 


‘umn of “Editorial Com- 


writing his co 
ment” for the Eureka under the new 
ownership. 

Tom Powell will) be editor and 
manager of both papers. Cass Riddle, 
Journal news editor, will handle that 
position for both newspapers. Miss 
JoAnn Eilers, society editor for the 
Journal, will handle that position for 
both newspapers. 

° ° 
COMMUNITIES WILL BENEFIT 

“One of the interesting trends in 
the weekly newspaper business in the 
last years,” comments Ralph Young in 
the Marion Sentinel, “has been the 
number of consolidations. In the last 
few weeks the owner of the Muaquo- 
Keta Community Press, R. T. Melvold, 
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purchased his competitor, the Jackson 
County Sentinel. 

“At Anamosa Tom Powell and Dick 
Westerfield, owners of the Journal, 
have bought the Eureka from Clifford 
and Charles Niles. There have been 
similar deals at Decorah and Clear 
Lake in the northeastern area. 

“We think all of these communities 
will benefit from the mergers. The 
cost of doing business has increased 
so greatly in recent years that it is not 
possible to operate as we once did. 
The weekly publishers, years ago, 
used to work their men several nights 
a week, six days and many holidays. 
All of this was done without extra 
compensation, which was not right. 

“Times have changed so that it is 
necessary to have a much greater vol- 
ume than formerly in order to stay in 
business. We don’t know where the 
trend will close, but we do know that 
under the present economic condi- 
tions, it is not possible to maintain a 
business under old time standards. 

“We can give you a case at point 
in the case of the Sentinel. We have 
just completed the 1951 tax report. 
This weekly paper and commercial 
printing plant paid more than $2,100 
in taxes — and this did not include in- 
come or real estate taxes on the build- 
ing.” 

° 
CONGRATULATES MAQUOKETA 

In congratulating Maquoketa on 
the recent newspaper consolidation 
there. Tom Bates, publisher of the 
Bellevue Herald, pointed out that Bel- 
levue would be unfavorable 
competitive position as a result, be- 
cause Bellevue still has rival papers. 

“The Herald takes this opportunity 
to congratulate R. T. Melvold and 
Carlyle Brown, Maquoketa publish- 
ers. for the forward step they have 


completed in the merging of the two 


weekly newspapers in that town,” 
Bates wrote. “The purchase of Mr. 
Brown’s Jackson Sentinel by Mr. Mel- 
vold’s Community Press is going to 
benefit Maquoketa in many ways. 

“The consolidating of weekly and 
daily newspapers across the nation is 
a continuing trend that in almost 
every case has brought greater service 
and economic benefits to the com- 
munity where the two publications 
had previously competed. The mer- 
gers and consolidations recently in 
lowa, have been at an increased rate. 

“Maquoketa will now have a ‘twin 
weekly’ newspaper set-up. It will 
mean greater news service to the 
reader. Instead of two news. staffs 
duplicating each other's efforts, the 
combined forces will now be able to 
concentrate on deeper coverage of the 
news, and the more frequent publica- 
tion of it. 

“Instead of two print shops, two 
office staffs, and all of the other dup- 
licated operating expenses, these will 
now be combined, The advertisers 
will be getting far more circulation. 
But the rates will not come near what 
the advertisers had to pay to reach 
the two audiences before. 

“All this means that Bellevue had 
better watch closely. With a situation 
that meets the modern pressure of 
business costs and reader demands, 
the combined Maquoketa newspapers 
are going to present the many ad- 
vantages to that community that will 
overshadow Bellevue’s prosperity. 
While we remain in the days of the 
‘feudal lords, Maquoketa is now 
armed with a highly workable medi- 
um of public communication geared 
to present day needs.” 


Dubuque Printers Sign 

Contracts covering 17 employees of 
10 Dubuque commercial printing 
firms were signed in February by 
typographical local 22. The new scale 
sets $85 a week for 40 hours for 
journeymen, or $93.50 for night work. 
Foremen and machinist-operators  re- 
ceive $90 for day work, or $99 for 
night shift. 


Honors Correspondents 


The Davis County Republican of 
Bloomfield is running a series of pic- 
tures and sketches of its country cor- 


respondents. 
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Various Methods Used 


Takes a Little Prodding 
To Get Subscriptions In 


Editors constantly worry how to 
bring old and new subscribers into the 
fold. Some methods currently being 
used: 

Marion Sentinel — a subscription 
contest with $2,000 in prizes to per- 
sons bringing in most subscriptions — 
heavy publicity of drive on front 
page. Even the losers are paid 20 per 
cent commission on all subscriptions 
obtained. 

Ringsted Dispatch — a one year’s 
subscription and a box of free sta- 
tionery for anyone subscribing to the 
Dispatch four years in advance. 

Jefferson Bee and Herald — com- 
plimentary issues are being sent by 
a local business firm to all non-sub- 
scribers in Greene county. 

Marathon Re- 
public and the Belle Plaine Union urge 


Columbus Gazette, 


in front page stories that readers look 
to see whether or not their subscrip- 
tions are due — if so, please remit. 
The Gazette mentions it is one of a 
few papers in Iowa which still keep 
the annual rate at $2. 


Fenton Reporter Suspends 


The Fenton Reporter, established in 
1903, has suspended publication as a 
result of inadequate advertising rev- 
enue. Its subscription list has been ac- 
quired by the Algona Upper Des 
Moines. The Reporter had been pub- 
lished for the past six months by Rob- 
ert Burns and Bill Irwin of the Arm- 
strong Journal. 


Bulletin Turns Historian 


The Denison Bulletin turned his- 
torian in a recent issue — reprinting 
excerpts of early Denison and Craw- 
ford county history from an old atlas. 
The book, an “Hlustrated Historical 
Atlas of 
Bulletin ottice by one of the paper's 


Towa.” was brought to the 


readers. 
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Cedar Rapids Gazette 
Printed in New Plant 


Composing and_ stereotype equip- 
ment of the Cedar Rapids Gazette 
was moved to the paper's new addi- 
tion which will be completed this 
spring. A force of 60 workers, many 
Gazette's 
mechanical staff, moved the equip- 


of them members of the 
ment from the old quarters to the 
new between midnight, Nov. 3 and 
Sunday, Nov. 4. The Sunday, Nov. 11, 
issue was the first one to come from 
the new plant. 


Seaton Featured in Times 


H. A. Seaton, bachelor publisher of 
the Clarence Sun, was the subject of 
a feature story the 


Times recently. 


Davenport 


Seaton has been publisher of the 
Sun since 1946. Each week he does 
all the mechanical phases of putting 
out the paper himself. Seaton’s father 
bought the Sun in 1897. 


Joins Fonda Times | 


Jack Ruggles of Anita has joined 
the staff of the Fonda Times as print- 
er operator. He recently completed 
the linotvype course at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 


Earl Hall Returns 
From Defense Tour 


Editor Earl Hall of the Mason City 
Globe-Gazette has returned to his of 
fice after a five-week tact finding tour 
which took him through 15 countries 
on three continents. 

Due to grounding of his plane in 
Chicago, the trip from there to Mason 
City took longer than the trip from 
Frankfurt, Germany, to Chicago. 

His tour took him along the peri- 
phery of the western world’s defenses 
from Turkey to Germany in a trip he 
described as “the most strenuous tive 
weeks in my life.” 

Hall stated there is no question but 
that the defenses of western Europe 
are far ahead of a year ago that 
there is a growing will to resist Com- 
munism. 

During his absence, he sent daily 
articles to the Globe-Gazette 
articles continued to appear in the 


These 


Globe-Gazette tor some time after his 
return. 

He also gave an over-all picture of 
his impressions of the journey in one 
of his weekly broadcasts over radio 
station KGLO. 


Estherville Expands Plant 
With Mezzanine Addition 


Estherville’s Daily News is increas- 
ing office space by 50 percent. Pub- 
is having a mez 


lisher Deemer Lee 


floor constructed above his 


dark 


room, News room and dark room will 


zanine 
present room and advertising 
be housed on the mezzanine. The ad- 
vertising department will occupy the 
present news room space, Space now 
used by photographic and advertising 
departments will be used as offices for 


publishing and management. 
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lowa Press Women Plan 


Meeting for March 29 


The Iowa Press Women will hold 
their spring meeting in cooperation 
with the State University of Iowa 
school of journalism on the university 
campus at Lowa City, March 29. 

The press women celebrated the 
14th anniversary of the founding of 
their organization with a meeting in 
Des Moines Feb. 16, at which they 
heard four speakers praise and criti- 
cise modern journalistic procedures. 

Harlan Miller, columnist for the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune and 
Ladies Home Journal, commenting on 
his recent European trip, said he 
hoped “after next November we can 
count on ‘Ike’ to do a good job over 
here.” . . . He also said, “What we 
are doing in Europe is all to the good 
and what we have done has certainly 
paid off — possibly to prevent a third 
world war.” 

Mr. Miller explained some of his 


“crusading” projects, including 
jects on schools, four lane highways 


and a football game between SUI 
and ISC for Iowa. He warned, how- 
ever, “too much crusading bores read- 
ers.” 

Other recommendations given by 
Mr. Miller for include: 
If you do not take notes, one has to 
work harder . . 


columnists 


. carry a notebook and 
maintain many folders of research 
data... do not put a piece of paper 
in the typewriter and “just bleed” out 
material . . use many notes . . . be 
versatile. 

Miss Jessie M. Parker, state super- 
intendent of public instruction, spoke 
on “Education and the Press” which 
“must rise to defend each other.” She 
explained that those adverse condi- 
tions which affect the press would 
also be true of the schools. She as- 
serted there must be a “oneness of 
the press and education.” 

Miss Parker lauded three functions 
of the press (1) educative function of 


press, (2) best thinking in the mid 


west, (3) 
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far-reaching influence of 


the small town newspaper because of 
its close contact with the grassroots. 

Robert M. Bliss, head of the journ- 
alism department of Drake university 
spoke about the work of his depart- 
ment. Shirley Borland, journalism 
major from Drake, presented her find- 
ings from a recent survey she had 
made, indicating that “the average 
newspaper woman of Lowa loves her 
work and is not happy without it.” 
She is “willing to give help to young 
journalists; she averages about $3,000 
a year and is about age 39 with ten 
years’ experience in journalism and 
no pre-experience before taking her 
work; has about two years of college 
education with little journalism train- 
ing in school.” This survey was taken 
from 34 returns sent to 60 women 
journalists in Towa. 


Building Edition Printed 

The Red Oak Express published a 
building edition calling attention to 
the fact that 1951 was a record build- 
ing year in that city. 


KICD Wants TV Channel 

Radio Station KICD at Spencer has 
umnounced it is seeking to add TV 
broadcasting facilities. 


BONNIE BALL 


President, Lowa Press Women Inc. 


Pinney Takes Rapids Job 
Richard D. Pinney of Cedar Rapids 
has replaced Carl Kane as editor of 
the Cedar Rapids Tribune. Kane is 
now free lancing. Pinney, a 1949 
graduate of the State University of 
lowa, formerly was associate editor of 
industrial publications for Collins 
Radio company and has worked as as- 
sociate editor of Building Magazine. 


Express Has New Staffer 


Jack Scott, 21, Hastings, Neb., has 
joined the Red Oak Express staff as 
pressman and apprentice photograph- 
er. He comes from a print shop in 
Hastings. 


The Oakland Acorn began its 71st 
year of publication Jan. 3. 


PRINTERS TAKE 


examination today. 


The Franklin Printing Catalog’s 
reliability for granted 
For over 34 years the Franklin Printing Catalog 
has furnished printers with a reliable, easy to use 
guide for valuing their commercial printing orders. 
To assure your getting a copy—to study at your 
leisure—we urge you to send for a 60-day free 


Test it. Use it.Then decide if you wish to keep it. 
PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 143. SALT LAKE CITY 5, UTAH 
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L. M. Turnbull Resigns 


Henry B. Hook Publisher 
Of Davenport Democrat 


Henry B. (Hank) Hook, 42, re- 
cently became publisher of the Dav- 
enport Morning Democrat, succeed- 
ing Leland M. Turnbull, who resigned 
his 30-year connection with the Lee 
papers in Davenport so as to publish 
a paper of his own. 

Hook since 1949 has been manager 
and local sales director of radio  sta- 
tion KGLO in Mason City. In addi- 
tion, he has been closely associated 
with Lee P. Loomis, president of Lee 
Newspapers and publisher of the 
Mason City Globe-Gazette. 

IS SUL GRADUATE 

Hook is a graduate of the SUI 
school of journalism; served as news 
editor of the Daily lowan while an 
undergraduate. He had newspaper ex- 
perience in Odebolt, Pocahontas and 
Spencer before going in 1937 to the 
Mason City Globe-Gazette as_ state 
editor. He became news editor for 
radio station KGLO and soon trans- 
ferred his fulltime activities to the 
radio station. 

He served in World War IL with 
the United States army, being a mili 
tary government officer with the 82nd 
airborne division during operations in- 
cluding the Battle of the Bulge. 
REMEMBERS BOYHOOD DREAM 

Mr. Turnbull, although virtually his 
own boss as head of the Democrat, 
still wanted to fulfill his boyhood 
dream of owning a newspaper, he 
told friends. He took the step against 
the urging of his colleagues at Dav- 
enport, who wanted him to continue 
there. 

Getting into the newspaper busi- 
ness early in life, he became a carrier 
at eight years of age and_ started 
learning the printers’ trade at 12. 

Previous to his elevation to the job 
of publisher, he had been advertising 
manager of the Davenport Daily 
Times, sister paper to the Democrat. 

The 97-year-old Democrat, by its 
recent transter from the evening to 
the morning field, became the quad- 
cities only morning newspaper. 
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Papers Get Long Trip 


Issues of the Harlan News-Adver- 
tiser which are mailed to Walnut sub- 
scribers get a long ride in covering the 
1S miles between the two towns. 
From Harlan they go to Manilla, 
thence to Omaha, back to Des Moines 
and on to Walnut. 


Puts In New Kluge 


The Audubon News-Guide has 
completed installation of a 12x18 
Kluge automatic press in its job de- 
partment. General manager Joe Sklen 
ar also reports the News-Guide has in- 
stalled its own photo-engraving de- 
partment. Engraving will be done by 
LaVerne Krauel, formerly with the 
Audubon County Journal at Exira. 


Three Off to War 


The West Union Union editorial- 
ized recently on the departure of 
three men from its five-man produc- 
tion shop to serve in the armed forces. 
Gone, going or about to go were Karty 
House, foreman Bob Swale and Rich- 
ard Reisner. Editor Dick Westerfield 
said he was proud of the boys and 
would try to keep the paper running 
until they got back. 


Former Editor Sells Novel 


Chalmers Green, former sports edi- 
tor of the Marshalltown Times-Repub- 
lican and of the Iron Mountain, Mich., 
News, has sold a novel, “The Stone 
Harlot” for $2,000 in advance royal- 
ties. He has been given a contract by 
Gold Medal Books company, Fawcett 
Publishing corporation, New York 
citv. He now is engaged in writing 
another novel slated for publication 
soon by Cowart McCann of New York 
city. 


Fairchild Company Shifts 
Men in 3 Mid-West Spots 


Arthur Lawrence of Moline, IIL, 
has been promoted to mid-west super- 
visor of customer engineering by the 
Fairchild Camera and Instrument 
corporation, company — which 
makes Scan-a-graver. 

Edward P. Tracht, who held the 
job formerly, has been named assist- 
ant sales manager for the company’s 
graphic arts division. 

Harold Poston, Scan-a-graver cus- 
tomer engineer, will be transferred to 
Moline to take over Mr. Lawrence’s 
service area, and a new man will be 
assigned to service the machines out 
of the Sioux Falls, S. Dak. service 
center. 


Editors See Naval Tactics 
Three Iowa editors were included 
in a group of 23 midwest newspaper- 
men who observed 10 days of maneu- 
vers by the U.S. Pacific fleet off the 
California coast. lowa editors in the 
group were Ralph Anderson, publish- 
er of the Farm Bureau Spokesman, 
Grundy Center; George Draper, pub- 
lisher of the Oskaloosa Tribune, and 
Joe Sklenar, editor and manager of the 
Audubon News-Guide. Sklenar re- 
ported that extreme care had been 
taken by the navy to provide the 
newspaper with comfortable 
bunks and courteous treatment. 


Anchor Features Own Shop 

Northwood’s Anchor recently ran a 
three picture spread showing the ma- 
chinery in its shop and the experi- 
enced personnel which operates those 
machines. The spread, and text, was 
in celebration of 67 years in the print- 
ing business by the Anchor. Featured 
were Morris Bakketun, shop foreman, 
Al Schadle, George Thompson and 
Eldo Oppedahl, printers press- 
men. 


Purchases Mailing List 

The Decorah-Posten, Norwegian 
weekly newspaper, has purchased the 
mailing list of the Dannevirke, a 73- 
year old Danish newspaper which 


suspended publication at Cedar Falls 
Oct. 10. 
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Monthly Farm Newspaper 


Now In Its Second Year 


A monthly newspaper for farmers, 
which is now in its second year and 
has never run less than 10 pages, and 
sometimes 14, is the lowa County 
Farmer, issued by R. H. Halbasch, 
publisher of the Williamsburg Journ- 
al-Tribune. 

The lowa County Farmer is a tree 
circulation paper, mailed to every 
farmer in the county. The advertising 
rate is 50 cents an inch. The publica- 
tion is in standard newspaper form, 
with type pages 22 inches deep, eight 
columns to the page. 

WANT COUNTY COVERAGE 

“Several years ago,” Mr. Halbasch 
explained, “it was necessary for me to 
go county-wide with my local publi- 
cation to support the ever increasing 
costs. This county activity brought me 
in contact with a number of mer- 
chants outside of my local territory 
who would like to advertise but their 
area was only partly covered by any 
one newspaper. They often expressed 
the desire that there be a publication 
that would give them coverage of 
their area with only one cost. These 
suggestions made me_ think of the 
small papers that operate in the out- 
skirts of many large cities. 

“With this in mind I attended the 
Controlled Circulation Newspapers 
convention and following my return | 
was sold on the possibilities of such 
a publication. 

“LT had a meeting with the directors 
of the various farm agencies and 
asked their news cooperation. They 
were glad to try it. I also contacted 
lowa State college and Missouri uni- 
versity for all of their special farm 
releases. These sources help supply 
the news. 

“The lowa County Farmer is now 
in its second year and has never run 
less than $-column newspaper 
pages. It has been as large as 14 
pages. Since its beginning it has been 
well received. 

“It is a service publication that 
vives all the farmers first hand news 
on crops, — conservation, livestock, 


poultry, in fact, a complete farm. ser- 


14 


vice. We run a number of pictures.” 
CIRCULATES 3,000 COPIES 

Circulation of the lowa County 
Farmer is 3,000 copies. Much of the 
advertising is from Williamsburg but 
there is also advertising from half a 
dozen other towns. The December, 
1951, issue, taken as a sample, carried 
1479.5 inches of advertising, which 
was 70 percent of the total space of 
the 12 pages. The 30 percent of read- 
ing matter played up news of farm 
organizations such as the farm  bur- 
eau and the 4-H clubs, the doings of 
federal agencies and announcements 
from the agricultural colleges, includ- 
ing crop reports. 


Pioneer Publisher Passes 

W. G. Smith, $2, pioneer editor of 
the Lyon County Reporter, died re- 
cently in a Rock Rapids hospital. He 
started to work for the Reporter in 
1886; later bought the paper in part- 
nership with his father. A son, Paul, 
now publishes the paper. Another son, 
Fred, publishes the Headlight Herald 
of Tracy, and a daughter, Mrs. A. M. 
Johnson, is partner with her husband 
in publication of the Canton, S. D., 
Sioux Valley News. 


Retired Keokuk Man Dies 

Charles Warwick, retired, of Keo- 
kuk, former publisher of the old Keo- 
kuk Constitution-Democrat, died re- 
cently in a Rochester, Minn., hospital. 
After the Constitution-Democrat mer- 
ged with the Keokuk Gate City, War- 
wick served for many years as editor 
of the Canton, Ill, Ledger. 


Former Dows Writer Dies 


]. Sheldon Thomas of Algona, a 
former publisher of the Wright Coun- 
ty Reporter at Dows, died recently in 
Veterans’ hospital in Des Moines. 


Raise Their Rates 


tising costs of publication have 
caused a few more lowa weeklies to 
raise their subscriptions during the 
past month. Included were: 

Cascade Pioneer-Advertiser —prom- 
ising to hold at the old $2.50 price if 
enough patrons subscribe — if not, 
rate was to go to $3 March 1. 

Coon Rapids Enterprise — 50 cent 
boosts after Feb. 10 — $3 a year in 
lowa, $3.50 elsewhere in the U.S., $4 
overseas. 

Belmond Independent — old rate 
held through March 1, then up 50 
cents; $3.50 in Wright and adjoining 
counties, $4 elsewhere. 

Anamosa — renewal until Feb. 15 
at the old rate — then $3 for either 
Journal or Eureka singly trade 
area; $4 for both in combination in 
trade area or singly outside trade 
area; $6 for both in combination out- 
side trade area. 


Anthony Takes Beacon Job 


H. E. (Bud) Anthony, 28, has re- 
placed Bob Lucken as news editor of 
the Spirit Lake Beacon. Lucken now 
works on the editorial staff of the 
Whiteside Sentinel of Morrison, Ul. 
\ graduate of the University of II- 
linois, Anthony worked three years as 
wire editor of the Champaign, IIL, 
News Gazette; is former editor and 
publisher of the Philo Banner, and 
staffer of the Tuscola Review, two Il- 
linois weeklies. 


One Paper Per Person 

The Aurelia Sentinel prints just 
exactly enough newspapers for every 
man, woman and child in town. The 
Sentinel prints 807 papers weekly 
while the 1950 census count shows 
there are 807 persons in the town. 


Sentinel Staffer Deceased 

Charles W. Jennings, 56, for 25 
vears typesetter in the Maquoketa 
Sentinel office, died recently in the 
Veterans’ hospital in Des Moines. He 
stayed at his machine until the day 
betore his death. He started work on 
the Sabula Gazette in 1921, moved to 
the old Clinton Advertiser before go- 
ing to Maquoketa. 
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Never Takes Vacation 


Printer Completes 50 Years 


Of Service for Same Paper 


Walter Clark, 72-year-old shop 
foreman at the Winterset Madisonian, 
has completed 50 vears’ continuous 
service as printer at that shop. Dur- 
ing that span, he never has asked for 
nor taken a vacation except for rare 
afternoons off to attend circus per- 
formances. 

He got his first job as printer at 
the age of 18 in 1898, when he went 
to work at the Winterset News, then 
published by the late Art Goshorn. 
After four years, he was hired in 1902 
by publisher Ed M. Smith for his 
present position as foreman of the 
Madisonian. 

Known as an extremely conscient- 
ious worker, he has worked many a 70 
and 80 hour week in the past — still 
works longer hours than any other 
member of the staff. 

When he first went to work at the 
Madisonian, Walter, his sister, Ruth, 
and a “devil” were the only back shop 
help. All type was set by hand — the 
job press was operated by foot pedal 
power and kept the operator really 
busy — pedaling with his feet and 
feeding the press with his hands. 

Things are much easier now with 
mechanical typesetting machines and 
power presses — although Clark points 
out that the old hand fed press made 
sharper impressions than the new 
high speed jobs. 

Impressions from his 54 years as a 
printer — knowledge of a job well 
done has been the richest reward in 


life. 


New Press Club President 


Paul R. Bumbarger, publisher of 
the Charles City Press, has been elect- 
ed president of the Hawkeye Press 
club for the current year. Other new 
officers are Tom Conklin of Nashua, 
vice-president and Mrs. Bumbarger, 
secretary-treasurer. Outgoing pre si- 
dent, C. D. Elling, of Garner, was ac- 
claimed for his outstanding work. 
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lowa Journalism Directory 
Mailed to 415 Schools 


The Towa High School Journalism 
Directory, containing names of high 
school papers and yearbooks, listings 
of advisers and school principals, data 
on method and frequency of publica- 
tion, and figures on school enrollment, 
has been mailed to 415 Iowa high 
schools. 

The directory is put out by the 
State University of Iowa school of 
journalism and the university exten- 
sion division. 

James Morrison, head of the SUI 
newspaper production laboratory, was 
in charge of production. 


Free Descriptive Folder 


Features Model 31 Lino 

The Model 31 linotype, called “the 
workhorse of the composing room,” is 
featured in a new descriptive folder 
available without charge from the 
Mergenthaler Linotype company. Be- 
sides descriptions of important Model 
31 standard features, the folder also 
shows type specimens in four different 
magazine set-ups suggested for use on 
the Model 31. 

Copies may be obtained by writing 
the Advertising Department, Mergen- 
thaler Linotype company, 29 Ryerson 
street, Brooklyn 5, New York. 


Twiner Starts 73rd Year 


The Woodbine Twiner started off 
its 73rd year of publication recently 
with the purchase of a new Model B 
Intertype. Present editor is Donald 
Bloom, who has been at the helm 
since 1949. 


John Field Editor 
Of Hamburg Paper 


John Field, Shenandoah, has begun 
work as editor and publisher of the 
Hamburg Reporter, succeeding the 
late Fred Hill. Field, who is a Uni- 
versity of Missouri journalism gradu- 
ate, issued a statement saying he ex- 
pects to continue Hill's policies as 
nearly as possible. 

The paper is now owned by W. D. 
Archie of the Shenandoah Sentinel, 
who purchased it from Mrs. Hill. 


Offers Linotype Course 

A 12-weeks linotype course is again 
being offered this summer at the 
State University of Towa, according 
to Jim Morrison of the newspaper 
production laboratory. Classes begin 
June 9. 


Buys Oregon Paper 

Alva O. Noble, former publisher of 
the Newell Mirror, has purchased the 
Independence, Ore., Enterprise. 


You won't need a map 
to find the down-to-earth 
graduation edition profit 
that is built into 


GRADUATION 
“GREETING ADS 
19520 
(The Community Series 
(Type Hi) 
The Good Will Series 
(mats only ) 
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Carrots Without Tops 


Important news stories are not always dramatic. 


The same thing applies to important developments in the field of food 
distribution. 


Take, for example, the new method of shipping carrots to market. 


In the past, carrots were moved from field to retail outlet just as they were 
picked, with all their greenery intact. 


These tops were pretty, but they took up space in freight cars, trucks 
and stores, added to transportation and handling costs, only to eventually 
end up in the garbage can. 


More than a year ago A&P began to make experimental shipments of carrots 
topped in the field and washed and packed in transparent, consumer- 
size bags. 


The tests showed that: 


Weight savings effected resulted in a 29 per cent 
reduction in transportation charges. 


Carrots stayed fresh 4 to 6 times as long because 
the tops were not drawing food value from the 
roots. This greatly reduced waste and spoilage. 


The American housewife got a fresher, cleaner, 
better tasting and more nutritious vegetable ready 
for cooking. 


The importance of this little carrot revolution is enhanced by the prob- 
ability that it will be extended, with comparable benefits, to other roct 
vegetables, such as beets, turnips and radishes. 


This undramatic innovation is one of the many ways in which A&P has 


helped, through the years, to bring more and better food to the con- 
sumer with greater convenience and at less cost. 


A&P FOOD STORES 
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